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SCENE IN THE LIFE OF POCAHONTAS. 

Of all the Indian names familiar to read- 
ers of early American history, no one pos- 
sesses SO many attractions, or inspires so 
much love as that of Pocahontas. Mas- 
sasoit, even, the noble Sachem of Massa- 
chusetts, always friendly to the whites, 
cannot compare with the beautiful Virginia 
maiden. She was a mere child, when first 
seen by the Virginia settlers, but manifest- 
ed a strong interest in them from that first 
interview, and by her warm friendship 
preserved the colony on several occasions 
from destruction by hostile Indians. She 
was beautiful in person, even to a Euro- 
pean eye; graceful in all her movements ; 
gifted with a ready intelligence and tact, 
which made her a pleasant companion for 
the colonists, and enabled her afterwards 
to mingle in good society in England.— 
She was badly treated by the whites in 
return for her strong friendship. Captain 
Smith, whom she loved and saved from 
death, did not return her love. She was 
seized by a party of colonists on one occa- 






~ = ie. 
one of their number was killed. Captain| 
Smith waved a branch of a tree as a sign 
of peace, but as the Indians did not regard 
it, he ordered his men to fire their guns in 
the air. This frightened the savages, and 
they fled. Still waving the branch Smith 
followed them to their village, where they 
appeared willing to treat for peace. Smith 
offered his hand to an old chief, who cor- 
dially returned his grasp, and thrust his 
spear into the ground asa proof that hos- 
tilities were over. 

This chief proved to be Powhattan, and 
as he led Captain Smith to his tent, a 
young girl, beautiful in feature and grace- 
ful in form, came out to meet them. She 
took away her father’s weapons, and asked 
if the stranger was a prisoner. On being 
told that he was a friend and visitor, her 
face lit up with joy, and filling a cup with 
a refreshing draught made by her own 
hand, she gave it to Captain Smith in 
token of her friendship. He received it 
gratefully, and in return paid her many 
little attentions, and gave her numerous 





sion, and kept a prisoner to compel her 
father, Powhattan, to pay a heavy ransom. 
She married, at length, an Englishman 
named Thomas Rolfe, having been falsely 
told that Captain Smith was dead. She 
was not very happy in her married life, 
but was carricd to England by her hus- 
band, where her romantic history and per- 
sonal charms attracted general attention 
and sympathy. She died in England at 
the early age of twenty-two, leaving an 
infant son, who efterwards emigrated to 
America, and became a wealthy and in- 
fluential citizen. The eccentric John Ran- 
dolph, and other eminent citizens of Vir- 


ginia were descendants of the son of Poca- 


hontas. 


The scene presented in the plate, is the 
first interview of Pocahontas with the 
colonists. A party from the Jamestown 
colony, led by Captain Smith, had gone 
out in search of the Indians, hoping to 
conciliate them, and win their friendship. 
On the third day, as they were lost in 
wonder at the grandeur of the scenery 
about them, a shrill war-whoop was heard, 


presents. The girl was Pocahontas, the 
only child of Powhattan, who from that 
time cherished an unfortunate love for the 
kind Englishman, never destined to be re- 
turned. She preserved his life soon after, 
when Powhattan, having taken him prison- 
er, was on the point of putting him to 
death ; and when surrounding tribes con- 
spired to destroy the youthful settlement, 
she walked alone through the forests and 
gave timely warning. It is sad to reflect 
that her kindness and generosity met so 
poor a return, aud that she died at length 
of a broken heart. 





THE NOBLE REVENGE. 

The coffin was a plain one—a poor, 
miserable pine coffin. No flowers on its 
top, no lining of rose-white satin for the 
pale brow ; no smooth ribbons about the 


health. 





a shower of arrows fell around them, and 





course shroud. The brown hair was laid 
decently back, but there was no crimped 
cap, with its neat tie beneath the chin.— 
The sufferer from cruel poverty smiled in 
her sleep ; she had found -bread, rest and 


‘I want to see my mother,’ sobbed a 
poor child, as the city undertaker screwed 


why don’t somebody take the brat ?’ 

‘Only let me see her one minute,’ 
cried the hapless, hopeless orphan, 
clutching the side of the charity-box, 
and as he gazed into that rough face, 
‘anguish tears streamed rapidly down 
the cheek on which no childish bloom 
ever lingered. Oh! it was pitiful to 
hear him cry, ‘ only once, let me see my 
mother only once !’ 

Quickly and brutally the hard-hearted 
‘monster struck the boy away, so that he 
‘reeled with the blow. For a moment 
\the boy stood panting with grief and 
rage; his blue eye distended, his lips 
lsprang apart, a fire glittering through 
this tears, as he raised his puny arm, 
and with a most unchildish accent, 
screamed, ‘ When I’m a man, I'll kill 
you for that.’ 

There was a coffin and a heap of earth 
between the mother and the poor, for- 
saken child, and a monument stronger 
than granite built in the boys heart to 
the memory of a heartless deed. 

The court house was crowded to suf- 
focation. 

‘ Does any one appear as this man’s 
connsel?’ asked the judge. 

There was a silence when he finished, 
until with lips tightly pressed together, 
a look of strange intelligence, blended 
with haughty reserve, upon his hand- 
some features, a young man stepped for- 
ward with a firm tread and kindling 
eye, to plead for the erring and the 
friendless. He was a stranger, but from 
his first sentence there was silence.— 
The splendor of his genius entranced 
and convinced. The man who could not 
find a friend was acquitted. 

‘May God bless you, sir, I cannot.’ 

‘I want no thanks,’ replied the stranger, 
with icy coldness. 

*I—I believe you are unknown to me.’ 
‘Man! I will refresh your memory.— 
Twenty years ago you struck a broken- 
hearted boy away from his mother’s poor 
coffin. J was that poor, miserable boy.’ 
The man turned livid. 

‘ Have you rescued me, then, to take 
my life ?’ 

‘No, I have a sweeter revenge; I have 
saved the life of a man whose brutal deed 
has rankled in his breast for twenty years. 
Go! and remember the tears of a friend- 
less child.’ 

The man bowed his head in shame, and 
went out from the presence of a magna- 
nimity as grand to him as incomprehensi- 
ble, and the noble young lawyer felt God’s 
smile in his soul forever after. 





MORAL TALES. 





“A STORY THAT WAS TOLD ME.” 


feelings ran out at the pen’s point, thus: 


O! winter wind blow not too bleak 
On yonder tender one ; 
Her limbs are old, and chill, and weak, 
Soft greet her, winter sun. 
For she has seen no smile to-day, 
No fire is in her cot ; 
So, winter wind, go seek the gay, 
bass by and harm her not. 


O! winter wind toss not away 
Those locks of faded hair, 

bn shone once o’er a sweet blue eye 

hen she was young and fair. 

They glittered there like golden wings, 
Gems held their bands apart ; 

Now frost lies on the faded rings, 
And frost within her heart. 


dimpled cheeks— 


you to come and try it. 
shall play on it first.’ 


natures, when they are by. 











down the top. 


















I saw an old woman tottering along one 
cold day. The sight of my eyes affected 
my heart, and, as is usually the case, my 


As I laid my pen down, a beautiful child 
of severi summers, with the golden light 
of youth streaming all over her bright 
curls, childhood’s fresh lustre in her dark 
eyes, and June’s reddest roses on her 


‘OY! she cried, tossing the stray curls 
from her brow, ‘ we've got the splendidest 
new piano over home, and mother wants 
She says you 
Now I am a child 
with children; my heart bounds, my 
pulses leap in unison with their sportive 
And when 
the locks are silvered on my temples, and 
my step grows slow upon the staircase, 
when the voices of my loved are only like 
remembered music, when my hand’s grasp 


* You can’t—get out of the way, boy ; | becomes tremulous like the loosening ten- | B 


drils of the dying vine, still may the dear | 
Lord grant to me the trusting tenderness 
of childhood ; still may the feet of infancy 
patter around my knee, and its red lips 
breathe perfume on my withered cheek. 

Away went ink and pen, and up bound- 
|ed Ito catch the hand of little Nellie, and 
off we ran. In at the beautiful mansion, 
into a room softly lighted, where Nellie’s 
mother, who was an invalid, laid upon her 
accustomed couch ; and up to the new pi- 
ano, to soothe the weary sick one with 
strains of music. The instrument was one 
after my own heart, rich-toned, full and 
melodious, and the soft strains answered 
\liquidly to my touch: Now the sweet 

verse of Burns’ ‘ Highland Mary’—and 
now the sweeter music of Tappan’s ‘ There 
jis an hour of peaceful rest,’ occurred to 
my memory, and thus I played and sang 
till Nellie’s father came. He was a hand- 
some man, in the full vigor of manhood, 
and from him his little daughter inherited 
{her golden tinted hair and hazel eyes. He 
| took a seat near his wife and drew her 
| thin hand into his, as he spoke to her.— 
Then when I praised the new piano, he 
| turned to me, laughingly, saying, ‘ Yes, 
and the best part of it is, it’s only cost me 
ten dollars.’ : 
| lLexpressed my astonishment, and my 
|look of wonder drew another laugh from 
him. 

‘Let me tell you the story,’ he said, 
drawing little Nellie towards him, and en- 
|circling her little form with his arms, 
| while she looked with as much astonish- 
ment as myself, and he began. 

‘ Three years ago I went to Chicago.— 
I had been there but a few days, when, in 
one of my morning walks, I encountered a 
girl some twelve years old, a very intelli- 
gent, bright-eyed child, whose face wore 
such a sorrowful expression that I almost 
stopped to speak with her as she passed. 
The morning air was raw and chilly, the 
ground wet from a light fall of early snow, 
and I noticed that, as the wind blew her 
thin garments about her form, she shiver- 
ed with the cold. As she went by, she 
half turned. and I had gone but a little 
way before I heard quick footsteps behind 
me, and stopping, the girl lifted her hand, 
as if to place it on my arm, then drawing 
back, she said : 

‘ Please, sir, if you could give me a lit- 
tle money to buy bread.’ 

* Are you hungry ?’ I asked. 

* Yes, sir—real hungry ;’ and her lips 
quivered. 

* Doesn’t your father work, and bring 
home bread ?” 

* Father is sick !’ she said, ‘ and mother 
sprained her arm, and my brother, who 
used to help us, was drowned not long 
ago.’ 

Something in my heart, and in her face, 
told me that her story was true. I took 
her into a baker’s shop, bade her hold out 
her tattered apron, and filled it with loaves. 
Then putting five dollars in the shopman’s 
hand, I stipulated that the poor family 
was to have bread every morning till the 
money was used up. Then I slipped an- 
other five dollars into the girl’s hand, and 
turned hastily from her tear-filled eyes. 

Well, ten dollars was gone, and I was 
by no means rich enough to spare it, but 
I felt as if, no doubt, the Lord would make 
it up, and at any rate, ten dollars was 
cheap enough for the rare pleasure of giv- 
ing to God’s poor children. I went back 
to my hotel just as the gong sounded for 
breakfast, and took my seat with a hun- 
dred strangers. No sooner had I com- 
menced eating than I felt a hand laid on 
my elbow, and looking up, there sat an 
old friend I had not met for fourteen years. 
When I last saw him, he was a young 
man just starting in the world, with little 
means and few friends. 

* I have not grown rich,’ he said, after 
the first surprise of recognition was over, 
‘but I am able to pay my debts. Do you 
remember one day, fourteen years ago, you 
lent me ten dollars in my extremity, and 
told me never to pay unless I was able? 
How I have tried to find your address 
many time since, but I could not. Here 
is a ten dollar gold piece, and I am only 
sorry that I cannot double ‘it, for your 




















sut come and see me on your way through 
Iowa—and my wife and children will 
thank you with me.’ 
I was very much astonished and affect- 
ed, for I had totally forgotten his obliga- 
tion, but I could not refuse the just return. 
Truly, I thought, giving to the Lord does 
not impoverish, even in worldly means, 
and I said to myself, I will see what this 
ten dollars will bring me. So, looking 
about, I made a little investment in the 
new land, and went on my way fully satis- 
fied with myself and the world in general. 
Three weeks ago, I had an offer of five 
hundred dollars for my wee bit of land; 
I accepted it, and as my little wife and lit- 
tle Nellie have long been teasing me for 
a piano, I bought this for them.’ 
‘It seems like a dream,’ said I, gazing 
with a sort of reverence on the beautiful 
instrument ; ‘ You ought to commemorate 
the incident in some manner,’ I added. 
‘I have thought ofinscribing on a small 
silver plate the words, ‘Cast thy bread 
upon the waters and thou shall find it after 
many days ;’ but it does not seem exactly 
appropriate to the case.’ 
‘ Did you ever see the girl again, papa?" 
asked Nellie. 
‘No, my dear, but I have heard from 
her through a German missionary. She is 
a good scholar, and teaches a little school 
herself, now, in Chicago. She has become 
a handsome and refined young woman, and 
is educating her only brother, younger than 
herself. I learned from him that my little 
gift put new life into the sinking heart of 
the poor, sick father, and the nourishment 
procured with some of the money, gave 
strength to his weak frame. The father 
obtained employment, the little brother 
found work to do in an office, and the girl 
obtained the favorable notice of a celebrat- 
ed pianist, who saw that she possessed 
musical gifts of a high order, so that by 
his cultivation, she became enabled to 
support herself. So you see, ten dollars 
made a whole family happy, grateful and 
useful, and brought me this beautiful in- 
strument.’ 
Verily, truth is stranger than fiction. 
Examiner. 





CONQUER IN THIS. 


‘My lads, let me give you a motto to 
take with you to school,’ said a military 
gentleman to two happy looking boys 
walking to church. ‘ You have read the 
story of Constantine the Great, who be- 
lieved he saw written in the sky three 
words, “ Conquer in this.” Well, let 
those words be your motto; you will have 
difficulties to overcome, but resolve never 
to be beaten in anything or by any one.’ 

As the children sat in church, they 
thought much of the motto. Ricardo was 
resolving that no one should ever call him 
coward, and that the play-ground should 
witness prodigies of valor. Alphonso was 
picturing a perpetual dictatorship at the 
top of his class. 

The bright autumn sun, beaming 
through the window above them, fell in a 
flood of glory on the opposite wall with 
its monuments. Ricardo’s favorite was a 
bas-relief in memory of an officer who had 
fallen in the American war. A tall female 
figure is represented, placing a crown upon 
the dying warrior ; and on the ribbon that 
entwined it there was a Latin sentence 
that Ricardo could not understand. An- 
other, close to it, attracted and pleased 
Alphonso. On a pile of marble books 
stood the bust of a philosopher and states- 
man, and underneath it was written, 
‘ Knowledge is power.’ 

In returning, Ricardo asked his uncle 
what the sentence on the crown of victory 
was. 

‘ The figure,’ he said, ‘is Victory, and 
the sentence in English would be, “It is 
sweet and proper to die for our country.”’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Alphonso, ‘ that reminds 
me of a sentence in mamma’s album; 
“‘ Men will fight for religion, wrangle for 
it, die for it, do anything but live for it.” 
Is it not better to liye for anything than 
to die for it! Are not a clear head and a 
stout heart better than a strong hand ?” 

Many summers afterwards, two tall 
youths were resting against a stile, look- 











kindness to me when I was in trouble.— 





ing on the ‘happy autumn fields,’ and 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





thinking of ‘ the days that were no more.’ 
They were sorry topart. Ricardo, impetu- 
ous and daring, was going to seek the 
glory he thirsted for on the battle-field.— 
Alphonso, with an equal love of power 
and applause, was seeking them in the 
quietude of politics and philosophy. 

‘ Well, I shall keep our school motto to 
the end, you see,’ said Ricardo. 

‘It is still mine,’ replied Alphonso ; 
‘Might is not right,” and remember, 
when you crush a foe, that he may truly 
be a mightier man than you in purpose 
and in knowledge.’ 

Again the brothers met. They were 
both changed, when Ricardo entered his 
brother’s chaiaber with a firm step and 
haughty mien. The room was shaded and 
quiet. The glittering uniform was the 
brightest thing in that sick-room, till the 
sufferer opened his eyes, and they were 
very bright with joy, and tears, and hope. 
* What! still I see the old motto against 
the wall; I'd almost forgotten it. Well, 
we have certainly had some splendid en- 
gagements ; and I daresay my good fellow, 
you have had your triumphs in your quiet 
way.’ 

‘No! cried Alphonso, clasping his 
hands, ‘I have had no triumphs. I have 
struggled with scientific and political diffi- 
culties, and have overcome some few ; but 
I have found out enemies almost too 
strong for me—quite too strong for me 
alone. Miserable motives, selfishness, 
want of love to One above and all around, 
sins, daily and hourly temptations to evil 
—these, these are the “foes of my own 
house” that are ever withme. ‘ Conquer 
in this!” Yes, that is still my motto, but 
not alone. The power, the strength, the | 
glory are from above, and I conquer by 
this. Triumph? No, not yet.’ 


* The land of triumph lies on high ; 
There are no foes to encounter there. 
Lord, I would conquer till I die, 
And finish all the glorious war.’ 





A warrior lay there, still in death, with} 
a calm and happy brow ; and victory was 
there, giving him a better crown with a 
nobler motto, ‘ Him that overcomcth will | 


I make a pillar in the temple of my God.’ | 





INSTRUCTIVE SKETCH. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HOLLAND. 
Holland is unlike any other country in 
the world—and in many respects it is the 


most wonderful. No people have spent 80 | jifo and property. 


much labor and money to make themselves 
an abiding place; there does not appear 
to be an acre of land which has not been 


fitted for cultivation by canalling and dyk- year 1287, and in 1570 more than one 
ing. As the traveller passes over the|j,yndred thousand perished. 


| the purpose, including among them many 
jmen of science, educated for the special 


elevated upon terraces. Some of these 
mills are very large, having sails 120 feet 
long, and the structures are a hundred feet 
in height, and sixty feet through at the 
base. The lower story is used as a stable, 
or lumber room ; the next two stories are 
used for grinding or manufacturing, and 
the story above for the habitation of the 
owner and his family. There is said to be 
9,000 or 10,000 of these mills in Holland, 
the estimate cost of which is between three 
and four millions of dollars. 
CONSTRUCTION OF DYKES. 

It is impossible for the mind to embrace 
the vast amount of labor which has been 
necessary to render Holland habitable.— 
The inland rivers and lakes in many parts 
of the country are nearly as dangerous 
as the sea. In the construction of these 
dykes a foundation is necessary from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty feet in 
width, and they sometimes rise to the 
height of forty feet; aroad runs along the 
top, or immediately within it on the land 
side; the face of the dyke on the water 
side is made to slope very gradually, and 
is frequently protected from the washing 
of the water, by a sort of wicker work, 
which has to be renewed evéry few years, 
consuming a vast amonnt of willow boughs; 
and the willow tree is cultivated for the 
purpose. Trees are frequently planted on 
the top of the dykes, the sinuous roots of 
which much assist in binding the earth 
together. The base is frequently protect- 
ed by masonry, and large heaps of stones, 
and poles driven into the earth, the heads 
of which project a few feet above the 
ground, which are connected by timbers. 
A single dyke does not strike the mind as 
much ; but when it is remembered that the 
greater part of Holland is thus guarded 
and protected, their extent and cost is 
truly wonderful. The cost of keeping 
these dykes in repair, exceeds 3,000,000 
dollars annually, and an organized body 
of government officials are employed for 


duty. 
INUNDATIONS IN HOLLAND. 

The danger of being inundated is very 
great, and a catastrophe which a Hollander 
never forgets. He keeps himself as much 
prepared for this contingency, as the peo- 
ple in other countries do against the rav- 
ages of fire. These inundations have fre- 
quently occurred, causing immense loss of 





the last of which occurred in 1825; eighty 
thousand persons were destroyed in the 


The one 


chivalrous Mackinzie. He 


pursuers, it seemed that a miracle alone 


ness from the dangers that beset him.”— 


not by her attachment to the house of 


capture by the generous sacrifice of the 


found a temporary shelter with the Laird 


the very mansion in which the Prince had| ancy. Mr. Sharp’s business was prosper- 
afterwards | passed his first night in the Isle of Skye.|0us, and he was accumulating a large 
Here Dr. Johnson and Boswell were hos- | °8tate; while young Ward seomed to have 


McDonald, but being traced thither by his | pitably entertained in 1773, at which time SepEs grandee in view than poms Neh 


Flora was still blooming and graceful, and 


could save him from ‘the net'so closely | full of the enthusiasm of her youth. 


drawn.” After many projects for his es- 
cape had been abandoned, the laird’s wife 


female attire, and pass for a travelling 
waiting maid. It was difficult, however, 
to find a lady willing to undertake the en- 
terprise, it was so frought with danger.— 


ership, or professorship of mathematics. 
“I almost wish you'd stayed in the 
works, Bill. You'd be beginning really to 


In 1775, McDonald removed to North| have some property by this time,” 
Carolina, on account of some pecuniary 
suggested that he should be disguised in|embarasments, and settled first at Cross 
Creek. The battle of Moore’s Creek prov- 
od another Culloden to the brave but un-| young proprietor. 
fortunate Highlanders, and Captain Mc-|all that?” 
Donald, Flora’s husband, was among the 


“ Why, I have—in my head !”" answered 
Ward, smiling. 

“* But you can’t raise money on that, by 
check or mortgage either,’ answered the 
** What's the use of 


“ The use of that ?” returned Ward, “of 


In this emergency she turned to Flora| prisoners taken that day and sent to Hali- mathemntion, toe inetinse--siimne) Sap- 


McDonald, a young and beautiful girl, 
daughter of a petty laird, in the island, 
whose mother had married an adherent of 
the government. 
her relations on her return from Edinburg 
where she had just completed her educa- 


girl, but possessed of strong good sense, 
and a determined will to perform whatever 
she undertook. She had never seen the 
Prince, but she replied at onee to the 
question, “ Will you expose yourself to 


Flora had come to visit | plunderings of the enemy. 


fax, while Flora found herself once more 
a fugitive. 


pose there were no higher mathematics, 
there would be no astronomy; without 


The McDonalds, with other | astronomy, no calculations of longitude ; 
Highlanders, suffered much from the| without the longitude, sea voyages would 
Her house| be twice as long, and a hundred times as 
was pillaged and her plantation ravaged. dangerous; and consider how marine in- 
Allen after his release, finding his pros- 
tion. She was a simple, kind-hearted | pects so unpropitious, resolved once more 
to return home. 


surance would rise. 
in that ?” 
“Why yes—in that ; but I don’t know 


Is’nt there any use 


On the way the sloop/as you are going to improve the longitude, 


encountered a French vessel of war, and|are you?” 
their capture seemed inevitable ; but Flora 
ascended the quarter-deck in the fiercest 
of the fight, and nothing daunted by a 


“Perhaps not. But I may improve 
something else. Ah, here’s the polishing- 
room. The same old hand-work is it? 
Dear me, what ared room! One might 


this danger, to aid the Prince’s escape| broken arm received in the conflict, en-| imagine the peoplé were all drenched in 


from his enemies?” ‘I am willing to put 
my life in jeopardy to save his Royal High- 


In this brave decision she was actuated 


Stuart, but by a generous wish to succor 
the distressed. The preparations for leav- 
ing the island being completed, the maiden 
secured a passport from her step-father 
for herself and companions, including a 
stout Irish woman, whom she called Betsey 
Burke, pretending she had engaged her to 
spin for her mother at Armedale. On the 
28th of June, 1746, the party set out from 
Nist in an open boat for the isle of Skye. 
A violent storm overtook them, and they 
were tossed about all night, The heroic 
girl was only anxious for her charge, and 
encouraged the boatmen to use their ut- 
most strength. Towards morning they 
approached the island; but the sight of a 
band of soldiers drove them back; the 





their course eastwardly, and about noon 


| landed near the residence of Sir Alexander 


McDonald, tbe Laird of Sleite. Conceal- 


roads, he can hardly realize that he is| which occurred in 1825, was one of the|ing the Prince in a hollow rock in the 


twenty feet below the level of the ocean, | most calamitous ; 


at its ordinary height—and thirty feet when 
the Northern winds press in the waters of 


the city of Amsterdam] beach, Flora repaired to the chieftan’s 


was in great peril of destruction, and had | house, the hall of which was full of officers 


the water continued to rise fifteen minutes 


the North Sea, which are only kept from|jonger, the dyke would have given way, 
inundating the whole country by the im-| and the city would have been submerged 
mense dykes which have been raised along |__}yt he who says to the waves ‘ thus far | hostile to the Prince, but Flora appealed 


the coast by the labor of many years. The 
sensation is quite singular to be walking 
or riding just inside the dyke and listen to 
the ceaseless waves of the ocean lashing 
the opposite side of the dyke, twenty feet 
or more above your head. 

The course of the rivers are turned from 
their natural bed, and forced to empty 
themselves into the ocean through artificial 
canals. There is hardly a stone or a peb- 
ble to be found. Vast amount of stones 
have, however, been brought from the coast 
of Norway, and sunk beneath the waters 
to serve as a barrier against their ceaseless 
washings ; and thousands of acres of Nor- 
wegian forests have been buried beneath 
the mud, upon which are built the cities 
and towns which for so many years con- 
trolled and guided the commerce of the 
world. 

Everything in Holland has an artificial 
appearance ; everything is laid out by the 
square and plummet. The trees are plant- 
ed in rank and file in military order, and 
their branches are cut and clipped, until 
they resemble the sides of a green wall; 
and in some parts of the country the 
trunks are painted in bright colors,—part- 
ly, it is said for cleanliness, and partly to 
preserve them from the injury of insects ; 
but the trees are so deformed that they 
appear more like the work of a carpenter, 
than the graceful, ever-changing produc- 
tions of nature. 

WIND-MILLS IN HOLLAND. 

These structures, which are only met 
with occasionally in other countries, are 
one of the institutions of Holland; the 
wind is made as subservient to the indus- 
try of the land, as to the commerce of the 
sea. Almost every description of manu- 
factures, whieh in other countries are ef- 
feeted through water power or steam, is 
done here by the wind-mill. These mills 
are so numerous, that they are never lost 
sight of ina Dutch landscape. One of the 
principal services which they perform, is 


draining the land; the mills have water- 
wheels attached to them, which are so con- 
structed as to act as pumps, raising the 
water from the low lands into the canals 
and.from one canal to another, which are 


immense. 

The inhabitants bordering upon the 
river Rhine, are as much in danger, as 
those which dwell near the sea-coast, as 
some parts of the country lies below the 
actual bed of the river; and when in the 
spring of the year, the ice-jams are formed, 
and the water is forced over the banks of 
the river, the low-lands are entirely flood- 
ed 

But notwithstanding the greatest calam- 
ity that can happen to the inhabitants of 
Holland is to have their country inundat- 
ed, yet they have several times opened the 
sluices and flooded it voluntarily to pre- 
serve their liberty—and by resorting to 
this course, the Dutch can bid defiance to 
the strongest force which can be brought 
against them. By this means they pre- 
served themselves from the Spanish yoke 
in the time of Charles V., and in the year 
1672, in the reign of Louis XIV. of France, 
when most of the cities of the continent 
opened their gates to the tyrant, Holland 
opened her water-gates upon him, and he 
was washed away from their soil, and their 
land preserved from French tyranny. 

To be continued. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


WOMEN OF THR REVOLUTION.—No. 21. 
FLORA MCDONALD. 

During the events which succeeded the 
rising in favor of the Pretender, Charles 
Edward—the rebellion of 1745—and led 
to the emigration of the colony of High- 
landers who settled among the forests of 
Cape Fear, Flora McDonald makes her ap- 
pearance, a young and blooming maiden, 
and the part she took in the American 
Revolution, links her name inseperably 
with the history of North Carolina. 

After the battle of Culloden, Prince 
Charles Edward sought concealment in the 
mountains of Rosshire, where he escaped 








in search of the royal fugitive. The laird 
himself was at the time absent, he was 


shalt thou go,’ stayed the winds, and the|to his wife, and she with great generosity 
waters ceased. But the injury done at|sent refreshments to the weary wanderer 
this time in the province of Holland was by her husband’s Baillie, who accompanied 


him at once to Kingsburg. The country 
people whom they met returning from 
church, looked with much curiosity upon 
the coarse, clumsy, long-legged female 
figure with the laird and maiden, but they 
reached the place of their destination un- 
suspected. The next morning Flora ac- 
companied the Prince to Portaree, and 
bade him adieu, as he was to embark for 
the Isle of Raarsay. At parting he kissed 
her and said, ‘* Gentle, faithful maiden, I 
hope we shall yet meet in the Palace 
Royal.’’ But Flora never again met the 
Prince who owed herso much. After this 
the indignation of the officers of the crown 
fell upon those who had aided his flight, 
and Flora with others was thrown into the 
Tower of London, to be tried for her life. 
The nobility of England became greatly 
interested in the beautiful girl who, with- 
out any political or religious bias, had ex- 
hibited such devotion to the cause of 
royalty. Prince Frederick, the heir ap- 
parent, visited her in prison, and through 
his intercessions she was pardoned. She 
was treated with great attention by the 
nobility and gentry, and presents, more 
than enough to meet the expenses of her 
detention and return, were showered upon 
her. The tradition in North Carolina is, 
that “‘she received gold ornaments and 
coin enough to fill a half bushel.” She 
was presented to George the second, and 
when asked how she had dared render as- 
sistance to the enemy of his crown, she 
replied very modestly, “‘ It is no more than 
I would have done for your Majesty, had 
you been in a like situation.” 

Four years after her return she married 
Allen McDonald, son of the Laird of 
Kingsbury, and thus became mistress of 





Not | that work. 


couraged the men to more desperate action, | their own blood.” 
so that the enemy was beaten off, arfd the 
heroine landed in safety on her native soil, 

Notwithstanding her masculine courage, 
Flora’s character blended modesty and plate glass. 
dignity with sensibility and benevolence. 
Her life closed March 5th, 1790. : - 
less than three thousand persons followed chinery,” he added. 
her remains to the cemetery of Kilmuir in 


And he stood awhile, looking at the 
crimson atmosphere, and walls, and faces, 
occasioned by the color of the bright fine 
powder used in the finishing-polish of 


“That seems a clumsy way of doing 
It ought to be done by ma- 


*‘T wish it could,” said Sam, Jr. ‘It’s 
the slowest, and hardest, and most critical 


According to her wish, | of all the work?” 


She 


through all her wanderings. 


her shroud was made of the sheets in which 


the Prince had slept the night he lodged|of the two young men, came forward to 
had carried them| Welcome the student; 


EstELLE. 





wise in his course. 





lawyer ; nor a doctor. 
him to be a clergyman ? 
have near the salary in proportion, nor the 
influence that they used to, and it’s more 
so every day. He'd a great deal better go 
right on with something practical and earn 
a good living now, and get rich after a 
Where’s he agoin’ to get his sup- 
port through college ?”’ 

Mrs. Ward did not argue the case. She 
only answered that Bill was bent on going, 
and that he was sure to do what he set 
about ; and that he was food and smart, 
and such people always got a living some- 
how, and a respectable one. 

Bill went to college—supported himself 
—and in part his mother—by teaching, 
and graduated ; not with particularly high 
honors, but with a good constitution, and 
a head full of knowledge, especially in 
mathematics, for which he had some taste, 
and on which he had bestowed much study. 

He came home, and went over to the 
glass-works to see Sam. 
working away in the counting-room, look- 
ing thin and money-fied ; but he was glad 
to see his old schoolmate, and asked him| thom. 
to go over to the works with him and see 
how they looked. 

They went; and as they went, they 
talked of old times, and of new. Confi 
dentially they spoke of situations and pros-| Some days after, on going to the same 
pects; and here there was much discrep-! place, he heard quite a commotion on ané 





WHAT IS THE USEP 
A STORY FOR THE “ HIGHER BRANCHES.” 


Mr. Sam Sharp, the manufacturer, always 
considered ‘* what was the use” of every 
Some people said he even went to i i 

Since the year A. D.|soldiers fired after them, and while the|church, and ah on . par ge “ote together in the counting-room at the glass- 
533, no less than thirty-four are recorded, | halls were whistling past, they pursued | was useful in sustaining his business repu- 
tation—but probably that wasn’t so. But 
that was the principle on which he did his 
business, and governed his family. I fancy 
he had married before he got so wise, or 
he would have considered what was the 
But he had one; and 
just as he would keep his old smoky 
manufactory, and inconvenient house, be- 
cause there ‘ wasn’t any use” in beautify- 
ing them, so also he gave his son, Sam, 
Jr., what he called ‘‘ a good common edu- 
cation” exactly what he had himself—and 
put him straight into business. 
up, some folks slyly said, “a little older 
than his father ;” a slow, dry, stupid, 
careful, steady, pernicious business man, 
and nothing else at all. 
Bill Ward, Widow Ward’s son, and 
Sam’s schoolfellow, wasn’t so safe, and 
He went to school 
with Sam, and then went into the glass- 
works as a sort of apprentice, while Sam | the « higher branches ?’” 
entered the counting-room as clerk. Bill 
was steady, and smart, and might have 
risen straight up to be foreman; but to 
the disgust of Mr. Sharp, who knew enough 
to value a good workman, he suddenly 
announced that he meant to go to college. 
« What’s the use?” said Mr. Sharp to 

‘** He says he won't be a 
You wouldn’t have 


Ministers don’t| the kind might be done. 


He found him 


The foreman of the room, an old friend 


and Bill Ward 
stood a long time asking questions about 
the operations of his department. Sam, 
excusing himself, returned to the counting- 


SCRAPS FOR THE BOYS. house to his accounts and correspondence ; 


and Bill Ward, after extracting all the 
knowledge he could get from the foreman, 
went off, and next day left the village upon 
a short visit to the university libraries 
where he had studied. 

It was six months later ; and Bill Ward, 
and Sam Sharp, and Sam Sharp, Jr., sat 


works. 

“Mr. Ward,” said the old gentleman, 
** T have concluded to accept your offer.— 
Mr. Scrubem, the foreman of the polishing- 
room, and myself are entirely satisfied with 
the operation of your machine. It will 
undoubtedly give us the whole market, for 
the duration of the patent. The papers 
are ready. Shall we sign them now ?” 
Ward assented, and read them over.— 
They covenanted to pay him, in return for 
the entire ownership of the patent of his 
glass-polishing invention, ten thousand 
dollars down, and a yearly share of one 


Sam grew | fourth of all profits accruing from the use 


of said machine, or the sale of rights to 
use it; which share was gauranteed not to 
be less than two thousand five hundred 
dollars a year for ten years. 

‘And now, Sam,” said Ward to his 
friend, when all was settled, “do you 
think there’s anything practical about 
that? Isn’t there some use in studying 


“ What has that to do with inventing a 
machine to polish glass?” inquired the 
junior proprietor, dubiously. 

“‘ Every thing. First place it kept me 
in the habit of thinking pretty hard. Se- 
cond place, the principle of the machine is 
worked out entirely by a mathematical 
formula. When I came and looked at the 
work, it octurred to me that something of 
I spent a week 
or two in reading up, then went to work 
and figured out the philosophical laws of 
motion, and friction, and resistance, and 
all that which would have to govern the 
going of the plates of glass that the ma- 
chine rubs together ; all that I had left to 
do then was to get up a machine that 
would rub them together in that way, and 

et my patent.” 

“I wish I'd been to college,” said Sam 
Sharp, Jr., after some minutes’ silence. 

“It’s not that, either,” said Ward, 
“« That isn’t the principle. The thing is 
to get hold of all the knowledge you can, 
in college or out. It will all be useful 
some time—all the knowledge and all the 
beauty, too. At any rate, you'll have to 
give up being so particular about the im- 
mediate usefulness and the ‘ practical value’ 
—the present money return—from invest- 
ments like education and learning.” 

Sam Sharp, Jr.’s children—for he had 
some—received just as thorough an educa- 
tion as money and paternal care could give 





THE BOY AND THE BIRDS. 


A boy one day going into the fields 
-| with his gun, shot at a pretty little bird. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 
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of the trees. He looked up between its 
pranichés, and there, in the hollow of a 
tree saw a oy little wounded bird. He 
had no doubt it was the one at which he 
fired his gun when last there. What was 
his surprise on watching the tree, at see- 
ing several birds of the same kind, flying 
one after the other, with worms and bits of 
bread in their bills, for this little sufferer. 
He turned away with a sad heart. ‘ The 
birds,’ he exclaimed, ‘ have taught me a 
lesson. I also will try to be kind and 
loving.’ 





A MURDERER’S EARLY HISTORY. 

Most of our readers have read the par- 
ticulars of the fearful murder that was com- 
mitted a week or two since in the Charles- 
town State Prison, by a convict named 
Cater. We find the early history of this 
young man given in the Boston Transcript, 
and copy it below as a warning to the 
young. It shows that evil propensities 
and passions unrestrained, cannot fail to 
lead to a life of sin, and are almost sure 
to end in crime and degredation, and vio- 
lent death. 


His father’s name was Charles D. Cater, 
but the ambitious nature of the boy induc- 
ed him to assume the honored name of 
Decatur, and he has been called Charles 
Lord Decatur. One report says he was 
born at Kittery, Me.; if so he came to 
Portsmouth very young, and was educated 
at the Old South School in that place, and 
is remembered as a good scholar. His 
father was by profession a shoemaker, of 
rather an ambitious stamp, but a man of 
little or no principle. His mother was an 
exemplary woman, and was esteemed and 
respected by her friends and neighbors, 
but her life was worn out by the unfaith- 
fulness of one, and the crime of another. 
She died about a year since in the Alms 
House, insane from the conduct of this 
only son. His father left home for Cali- 
fornia a few years ago, entirely forgetting 
and neglecting his family. The first crim- 
inal offence of this murderer, was to steal a 
watch and some silver spoons from an 
aunt. His second crime was to leave un- 
fastened the back window of a store in 
which he was a clerk, and in the night he 
entered and stole from his employer. He 
then left Portsmouth, and commenced his 
course of crime in this city, sending 
threatening letters, stealing clothing, 
breaking into stores, assaulting officers, 
and, at last, he is a murderer! He is 
rather remarkable in good looks, is some- 
what under full stature, has light hair and 
blue eyes, and is very gentlemanly in his 
manners. On his trial before the Munici- 
pal Court, he managed his own cause. In 
the case where he stole from his employer 
he turned State’s evidence, and it was re- 
marked by one of the most eminent law- 
yers of New Hampshire, that ‘‘ he was one 
of the shrewdest young men he ever met.” 
Every effort was then made to reform him, 
but without success, and his personal his- 


tory is the same as others, who begin a 
vicious course early in life, and go on step 
by step, until at length their lives are for- 
feited by the commission of a deed that 
sends a thrill of horror throughout the 


community. 





THE OLD GINGERBREAD WOMAN. 


adelphia, in search of employment. 





somewhat homesick. 


his story. 


She at once invited him to come in and 
sit down at her table, which was just 
She was mindful of 
the apostolic injunction, which tells us not 
to forget to entertain strangers, as thereby 


spread for dinner. 


many have entertained angels unawares 


It was a small act which she performed, 
but like the widow’s bringing to the trea- 
sury her two mites, it was all she could 


do, and she did it freely and heartily. 


Her visitor was treated to as nice adin- 
ner as the old lady could give him, of 


which he partook with that hearty relish 


which plenty of exercise and a good appe- 
tite never fail to impart, and after lodging 
all night, he departed the next morning 


quite refreshed and encouraged. 


Franklin never forgot this kind and 
generous act, and frequently referred to it 
in after years with feelings of lively grati- 
It was not the amount he received, 


tude. 
but the manner in which it was bestowed 


which made him so thankful, and this 

t him a lesson which he did not fail 
frequently to inculcate; a lesson of good 
will and sympathy towards all, which hav- 
ing little to bestow, yet gives that little 
0 cordially that its reception makes no 
Me feel disagreeably dependent, or very 
featly obligated. * Go thou and do like- 
wise.’ 


When Benjamin Franklin was a poor 
lad, only seventeen years of age, he was 
passing through the streets of a small 
town in Pennsylvania, on his way to Phil- 
He 
was very tired, very hungry, and withal, 
He went to the 
door of a poor gingerbread woman, and 
hoping to find a friend, knocked and told 





HOW JACK LEE BECAME A SOBER 
MAN. 


This is a picture of Jack, Lee, or Old 
Jack, as the boys used to call him, who 
dwelt in our village. He was a farmer. 
When I first knew him, he was a well-to- 
do young man, industrious, prudent, and 
a good neighbor ; three very good habits. 
He was not old Jack, then. He owned a 
snug farm, and lived upon it, with his 
wife, and his mother, and two little sons. 
He was a happy man, at least he ought to 
have been, for he had almost everything 
in the world to make him so. 


face, beaming with good nature, and look- 
ing as ifhe was just ready to ask you 
home to dinner. I wish I could drop the 
curtain here, but the truth compels me to 
go on. 

About this time a _grog-shop was open- 
ed in Our Village. It was quite a new 
idea, for, since the building of the first 
house, no ardent spirits had been sold 
there before. People in those days did 
not know what a viper they were taking 
to their bosom, and so, after the little 
back sitting-room, as it was called, was 
nicely pg@mted and papered, the inhabit- 
ants used to drop in evenings to drink 
their social glass, and pass away the time, 
One night, one fatal night, Jack Lee left 
his young wife and children and his happy 
fireside, and went in to have his social 
glass among the rest. He did not leave 
until the small hours of the morning, and 
then he returned to his home in a sad state. 
Poor Jack} He faced an enemy that 
night that he remembered as long as he 
lived. I will not relate to you his down- 
ward course, for it is sad and painful to 
think about. Jack became a drunkard.— 
He neglected his business, and wasted his 
time in lounging about the rum-shop, 
which, I need not tell you, went on thriv- 
ingly. In ten years Jack’s little farm 
passed into other hands, and he and his 
family were cast upon the cold world, 
without a dollar’s worth of property. And 
had it not been for the hand of charity, 
which was freely stretched out to him by 
those whom Jack had befriended in days 
gone by, I don’t know what they would 
have done. 

One thing I will say to Jack’s credit, he 
never brought rum into his house, and so, 
perhaps, his sons were kept from following 
his disgraceful course. He was ashamed 
to do such an act, and this shows that he 
had a little spark of manhood, after all, a 
little care for the treasures of his fireside 
at home. 

But now comes the best part of my 
story. One night Jack, who had now come 
to be called Old Jack, was carried home 
from his cups, helplessly intoxicated.— 
During the night symptoms of delirium 
were plainly indicated. Jack’s mind wan- 


conviviality ; he was in the act of grasp- 
ing the rum-bottle to fill the parting glass, 
when, to his terror, he observed a snake 
rising out of the bottle with expanded 
-| jaws, and striking its fangs in all direc- 
tions. Its deadly eye was fixed on him, 
and occasioned a convulsive horror which 
awoke him. He thanked God that it was 
but a dream; yet the impression then 
made upon his mind, could never be oblit- 
erated. He regarded the whole scene as 
»|indicating the inseparable connection be- 
tween intemperance, suffering and death. 
The more he reflected upon it, the more 
deeply was he convinced of his danger ; 
and he resolved never again to touch a 
glass or a drop of ardent spirit to his lips. 

Jack kept his resolution to the letter. 
Much to the joy of his faithful wife, and 
his now grown-up sons, he became a sober 
»}man. He lived for many years, and by his 
industry and sobriety, came to be regarded 
again with favor by the whole community. 
His ten years of misery shortened his days, 
without doubt, but he lived to see his 
family again beyond want, and the blot 
upon his good name erased forever. 


Turrst 1x THE Desert.—The East- 
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ly interested us. 


dered in his dreams to the usual place of 


a spoonful of clarified butter, carried 
on journeys in a leathern bottle — 
Every European traveller has a reci- 
4 pe of his own. One chews a musket 
ball, or a small stone; a second 
z smears his legs with butter ; another 
eats a crust of dry bread, which ex- 
acerbates the torments, and after- 
>, wards brings relief; a fourth throws 
¥ water over his face and hands, or his 
7 \egs or feet; a fifth smokes; anda 
2 sixth turns his back (raising his 
y coat tail) to the fire. I have al- 
Z ways found that the only way is to 
be patient, and not to talk. The 
»more you drink, the more you re- 
quire to drink water or strong 
waters; but after the first two 
hours’ abstinence, you have master- 
zy ed the overpowering feelings of 
thirst, and then to refrain is easy. 

% Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

If you forget God when you are youn; 

God = forget you i a 9 





THE FAMILY. 


A THRILLING INCIDENT. 


Returning from a visit to New Orleans, 
we were fortunate enough to secure pas- 
sage in a fine steamer, with but few pas- 
sengers. Among the ladies, one espeeial- ! 
She was the widow of a | 
wealthy planter, and was returning with | 
an only child to her father’s house. Her ! 


4 





‘not to love that boy too much, or the 
Lord would take him away from her.’ | 

We had passed through the canal of 

Louisville, and stopped for a few moments 
at the wharf, when the nurse, wishing to 
see the city, walked out on the guards, at 
the back of the boat, where, by a sudden 
effort, the child sprang from her arms into 
the terrible current that sweeps towards 
the falls, and disappeared immediately ! 
The confusion which ensued attracted the 
attention of a gentleman who was sitting 
in the fore part of the boat, quietly read- 
ing. Rising hastily he asked for some 
article the child had worn. The nurse 
handed him a tiny apron she had torn off 
in her efforts to retain the baby in her 
arms. Turning to a splendid Newfound- 
land dog that was eagerly watching his 
countenance, he pointed first to the apron, 
and then to the spot where the child had 
gone under. In an instant the noble dog 
leaped into the rushing water, and also 
disappeared. By this time the excitement 
was intense, and some persons on shore, 
supposing that the dog was lost as well as 
the child, procured a boat, and started off 
to search for the body. Just at this mo- 
ment the dog was seen far away, with 
something in his mouth. Bravely he 
struggled with the waves, but it was evi- 
dent his strength was failing fast, and 
more than one breast gave a sigh of relief 
as the boat reached him, and it was an- 
nounced that he had the child, and that it 
was still alive. They were brought on 
board—the dog and child. 
Giving a single glance to satisfy herself 
that the child was really living, the young 
mother rushed forward, aad sinking be- 
side the dog, threw her arms around his 
neck, and burst into tears. Not many 
could view the sight unmoved, and, as she 
caressed and kissed his shaggy head, she 
looked up to his owner and said, 

‘Oh, sir, I must have this dog! I am 
rich, take all I have—everything—but 
give me my child’s preserver.’ 

The gentleman smiled, and patting his 
dog’s head, said, ‘ I am very glad, madam, 
he has been of service to you, but nothing 
in the world could induce me to part with 
him.’ 

The dog looked as though he perfectly 
understood what they were talking about, 
and giving his sides a shake, laid himself 
down at his master’s feet, with an expres- 
sion in his large eyes that said plainer than 
words, ‘ No, nothing shall part us.’ 

Initle Pilgrim. 





MOUNTAINS ROUND JERUSALEM. 
Notes from Lottie’s Thought-Book. 


Mother, [had a text explained to me 
yesterday: one that I always thought 
beautiful, but it seems more so than ever, 


now. 

I will tell you how it was. I could not 
go to church yesterday, because I was not 
quite well enough to take so long a walk. 
You know that the village is at some dis- 
tance from here, but the country people do 
not seem to mind walking several miles to 
church, and I think it is delightful going 
up and down the hills, and along the river- 
side, when the air is so still, and every- 
thing is looking so cheerful, and yet so 
calm. How different the country Sabbaths 
are from those in the city! I was disap- 
pointed when aunt told me I had better not 
go out to meeting; but after the family 
had gone, I went tothe little north porch, 





ern Arabs allay the torment of thirst by 









where the honey-suckles grow, and sat 


devotion to the child was very touching, id 
It would|and the eyes of her old black nurse would | 
have done you good to have seen his jolly|fIl with tears as she besought her mistress 


down to read. The vines run over the 
porch in such a way that the road is quite 
hidden, and you can only see the river, 
with the village beyond, and behind that, 
the distant mountains leaning up against 
the sky. It seems like a beautiful pic- 
ture, with a wreath of flowers around the 
frame. As I sat there, looking at the 
mountains with the clear sunshine upon 
them, they made me think of faces covered 
with smiles, turned up to the sky, and all 
at once the meaning of this verse came 
into my mind: ‘As the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is 
round about his people henceforth, even 
forever.’ For the village seemed to rest 
quietly under the shelter of the hills, as if 
they had been placed there on purpose to 
protect it; and the river held the same 
mountain shadows reflected on its bosom, 
soft and distinct. Dear mother, it was 
just as I hold the thought of you in my 
heart, loving to keep it there always. 

Then I fancied it was many hundred 
years ago, and I was in Jerusalem, on just 
such a clear Sabbath morning, with the 
hills looking just so strong and bright in 
the sunshine, and I heard music pouring 
out of the temple,—the singers chanting 
those very words ;—and I felt it all so true! 
Oh mother, how can any one be afraid who 
loves God? No human being could move 
away those mountains behind the village ; 
and of course His love who made the moun- 
tains is stronger than the mountains them- 
selves. The hills shelter the village from 
storms, and just so God protects his chil- 
dren. ‘No evil can come nigh them.’— 
How safe one feels in reading that, if sure 
of being God’s child. For it only says 
that ‘so the Lord is round about His peo- 
ple ; and of course, His people must mean 
those who love and obey Him. 

How dreadful it would be to live in a 
desert, where the wild beasts would come 
upon us without any warning, and terrible 
storms would burst upon us suddenly ;— 
and where, if an army of barbarians should 
attack us, there would be no mountains, 
with ‘ clefts in the rocks,’ where we could 
go and hide ourselves ! 

But, mother, it seems to me the world 
must be a worse desert than any we can 
imagine, to those who are trying to live in 
it without God.— Congregationalist. 





Every Reaper will please notice the advertisement 
descriptive of Mr. Sears’ Pictoriat FamIty Brsie 
and send for the Printed Catalogue of all our Illustrated 
Works. 

To the uninitiated inthe great art of Selling Books, 
we would say, that we present a scheme for money mak- 
ing, far better than all the gold mines of California and 
Australi: 


us a. 
aa Any 
will risk fittle by sending to the Publisher $25, for which 
he will receive sample copies of the various works, (at 
wholesale prices,) carefully boxed, insured, and directed, 
affording a very liberal percentage to the agent for his 
trouble. With these he will soon be able to ascertain the 
most saleable, and order poammtaey Address post paid) 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
181 William Street, New York. 
lw 





EMPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family ! 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! § 
preys og oP in every section of the United States, 
1Y tocireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 
BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 
The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 
With about One Thousand Engravings !! 

This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinion 
from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedented 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 
and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. It 
will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 
all persons who may be pleased to procure subscribers to 
the above. From 50 to 100 copies may easily be circulated 
and sold in each of the principal cities and towns of the 
Union. IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONLY. 

Application should be made at once, as the field 
will soon be occupied. 

> Persons wishing to act as agents, and do a safe 
business, can send for a specimen othe On receipt of the 
established price, Six Dollars, the PICTORIAL FAMILY 
BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will be 
carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, at our risk 
and expense, to “| central town or village in the United 
States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 

Register your Letters, and your money will come 


safe. 

7" In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 
large number of Illustrated Family Works, very popular, 
and of such a high moral and unexceptionable ch S 


person wishing to embark in the enterprise, | - 


— = — =S—S—S—S=2a— 

NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
SELECTED FOR 

HOLIDAY GIFTS, REWARDS, &e. 


The American Sunday (|School Union 


PUBLISHES NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKS 
—FOR— - 
CHILDREN AND YouTH! 
» Useful and ¢ 
and Unsectarian. 
The following are some of the latest : 
READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; 


Moral and I 





i, Religious 


or, The 
tory o! Allison. By the author of “ [rish Amy.” 
316 pp., with original Illustrations. 45 cents. 
THE LITTLE WATER-CRESS SELLERS. 36 pp., 9 cts. 
FIRST FLIGHT FROM THE NEST; or, Nellie’s Six: 
Months in Boston ; with Illustrations, 86 pp-, 18 cents. 
MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; with Gleanings from 
his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse ; Portrait and Burial- 
place. pp. 18mo, 25 cents, 
ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. By the 
author of “‘ Robert Dawson.” With upwards of thirty 
emblematical cuts, initial letters, &. 
50 cents. 
STORIES FOR VILLAGE LADS. Embellished wish 
four full-page engravings. 144 pp. 18mo, 24 cents. 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. J. P. MESSINGER, Late 
Missionary to Africa. ay Rey. Sternens H. NG, 
D. D. Arecord of ghe arduous and faithful though brief 
labors of a Missionary in Africa, 240 pp., 35 cents. 
SAMMY GILL ; or, The Little Pet Mocking-Bird, with 
other Stories, viz.: Slim Stephen—Little Willy—The 
Indians. Each illustrated with Engravings from ori- 
ginal designs. 72 pp. 18mo, 16 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. A new selection of nearly 
ymns, designed speci for Sunday-school use. 
In various bindings, and at different prices, 
STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 355pp. 18mo, 
cents. 
&This volume contains upwards of thirty narratives, 
embracing the principal incidents in the pel history ; 
each with a beautiful pictorial illustration an origi 
design. A more attractive and valuable book for the nur- 
sery, the family, or the school, will not easily be found. 
MARIA’§$ TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle in Pleasure. 
252 pp., 37 cents. 
WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
196 pp. 18mo, 35 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE STORIES.— 
Ten stories in simple language, and illustrated with a 
large fine engraving. 
THE SISTERS ; or, Reminiscences of a Village Teacher. 
72 pp., 16 cents, 
CITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES. Quartc; con- 


372 pp. 18mo, 


Highly illustrated. 





taining a series of common objects in the city, drawn 
from actual life, panied with descriptive sketches. 
The prints, letter-press and initials are printed in co 


lors, and the cover is of itself a study for young eyes. 
65 cents. 

SHELOMITH’S SON: the Curser and Blasphemer. By 
the author of “ The Harvey Boys.”’ 146 pp., 24 cents. 
PRACTICAL PIETY ; or, The Influence of the Religion 
of the Heart on the Conduct of the Life. By Hannan 


More. With an allegorical illustrasion. 425 pp. 18mo, 
50 cents 

RUTH ELMER: a tale for School-girls. 126 pp. 18mo, 
24 cents. 


A TOILET-GLASS FOR VERY 
32 pp. 32mo, 5 cents. 

HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 192 pp., 
30 cents. 
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YOUNG LADIES.— 


HENRY HOYT, Agent. 
No. 9 Cornhill. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 


Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 
BOSTON. 


BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
W. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 
No. 29 Cornhill, Boston, 


Beg leave the call the Attention of those Purchasing Books: 
for Libraries to the following List of Beautiful Books. 


ROLLOS TOUR IN EUROPE. 
BEING A NRW SERIES OF 
ROLLO BOOKS, 

BY REV. JACOB ABBOTT, 

In Six Volumes beautifully [ustrated. 


“ « 
“ « 


Lonpon, 
Tue Rune. 
“« “ SCOTLAND. 


ROLLO ON THE ATLANTIC, 

adllied . PaRIs, 

“a« SWITZERLAND, 
Extract from the Preface. 


In this series of narratives we offer to the readers of the 
Rollo Books a continuation of the history of our little he- 
ro, by giving them an account of the adventures which 
such a boy may be expected to meet with in making a 
tour of Europe. The books are intended to be books of 
instruction rather than of mere amusement: and in pe- 
rusing them, the reader may feel assured that all the in- 
formation which they contain, not only in respect to the 
countries visited, but to the customs, usages, and modes 
of life that are described, and also in regard to the gene- 
ral character of the incidents and adventures that the 
young travellers meet with, is in most strict accordance 
with fact. The main design of the narratives is, thus, 
the icati . k ledge ; and everything 
which they contain, except what is strictly personal, in 
relation to the actors in the story, may be depended upon 
as exactly and scrupulously true. 
Price 50 cent per Vol. 








1—Ilmo. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 8. 8. PAPER. 
ae Fi h Volume of THE WELL SPRING 





that while good men may safely engage in their circula- 
tion, they will confera Pusiic BeNgritT, and receive a 
Farr Compensation for their labor. 
Orders respectfully solicited. For further particulars, 
address the subscriber, (post — 
ROBERT SEARS, 181 William Street, New York. 


“THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE: | 
A MONTHLY READER FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 
INSTRUCTION. 


EDITED BY N. A. CALKINS AND REY. A, R. POPE, 


The objects of this Magazine are to supply wants long 
felt by teachers: coming with something new and inte- 
resting each month to awaken a fresh and deeper interest 
in the reading exercises. New Speeches Dialogues 
for School Declamation. A Magazine that will more inti- 
imately unite the instruction of school with reading in the 
family, while it stimul uth if-imp: 

Its Contents embrace familiar articles on NATURAL His- 
ToRY, Mechanics, Natural Sciences, Biography, Travels, 
History, Poetry, and Stories. The Tgacner’s Desk cop- 
tains various items of news, discoveries, inventions, chats 
with our pil ints p ining to the rela- 
tions and duties of pupils and teachers. Our Museum is 
filled with an interesting collection of the rare and curi- 
ous in literature and art, Questions, Puzzles, Enigmas, 
Problems, ete. 

Sample copies sent free for examination. 

TERMS: Single copy, one year, $1,00; Five copies, 
$4,00 ; Sixteen copies, $12,00, in advance. 


Published by 
JAMES ROBINSON AND COMPANY, 
119 Washington Street. 














BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


M™ H. CARNES has taken store No. 3 Hanover 
under Concert Hall, where she will keep on hand 
make to order every description of 


Clothing for Boys 
From 3 to 16 years., Articles of every style will be made 
at the shortest notice, and on pe terms. With 
thanks to former ns, while in Court street, a con- 


patrons, w! 
tinuance of favor is respectfully requested. 


commences on the first Friday of the New Year. This 

paper is published weekly by the Massachusetts Sabbath 
Bebo! Society, and is edited by the Secretary, Rey. A. 
Buitagp. It is not intended it shall contain any thing 
fictitious, or that is unsuitable to be read on the Sabbath. 

Tae Wei Sprixc has improved in the character of its 
engravings its general appearance, so that it will 
pee es with any juvenile periodical published, 

The first number of the new volume will con ve 
Scripture Questions, with the offer of Prizes to the ehil- 
dren who shall first answer them co: B number 
of the next volume will contain a piece of Music suitable 
to be sung in the Sabbath School, or the Concert. 

TERMS.—At the Depository, in Boston,—Si 
35 cents ; three copies to one address, $1 ; 
dress, $3; twenty, or upwards, to one adi » 
copy, or less than halfa cent a copy ; or, including postage, 
when sent in pacckages of 20 numbers or upwards, to ar 
part of the United States, under 3,000 miles, and prepai: 
at Boston, thirty six cents a copy, payable in all cases in 

vance. 

M. H. SARGENT, Treasurer of the Massachusetts Sab- 
bath School Society. 3 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY, 
13 Winter Street, Boston, 
Have just Published 
A KEW WORK BY DR. H TCHCOCK, THE GROLOGIST. 
RELIGIOUS TRUTH ; 


Illustrated from Science, in Addresses and Sermons on 
Special Occasions. 


BY REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D., 
(Late President of Amherst College ) author of “ The Re 
ligion of Geology,” &e. &a. 
The reputation of Dr. Hitchcock, as a man of profound 
learning and varied culture, as well as an eminent teacher 
an instant and 


of religion, secure for his new work 

favorable consideration. His writings are always based 

upon substanti] foundations, and his style is forcible and 
uous. But it is not to any 

of an author so bi known on both sides ef the At! 5 

The many readers of his previous works in this country 

and is Great Britain, will welcome any new, i oe 
is pen. 
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HAVE PATIENCE. 

Have patience, little friend, if you are suffer- 
ing from cold, hunger, the taunts of your school- 
mates, the difficulties of getting hard lessons, 
the effort to overcome a fretful temper ; only 
have patience, and each and all of these can be 
avoided; yes, overcome. Only try, never 
cease trying, and if you try hard enough, and 
ask God to assist you, you will succeed, never 
fear. 

I once knew a little boy, who, no matter how 
great the obstacles were which he was expect- 
ed to overcome, he always said, “I'll try,” and 
he, I think, always succeeded. 

He was an orphan, left without near friends 
when ins mother died, but just before she left 
this world, she called him to her and said, “ My 
son, if you only always say I'll try, in this life, 
you will succeed, God alway helps those who 
try to help themselves ; and now, my dear boy, 
T leave you in the hands of him who has pro- 
mised to be a father to the fatherless, and the 
orphan’s God.” That boy, little friends, never 
forgot his mother’s dying words, and although 
left entirely at the mercy of strangers, after his 
mother’s forin was laid in the earth, yet a por- 
tion of her faith had been imparted to him, and 
he felt assured that he should get a living in 
some way. 

We will trace his history a little farther.— 
The next morning after the burial he went from 
store to store asking for employment. Fora 
long time the answer he received was, “ What 
can such a little chap as you do? We wanta 
store boy, one who can lift heavy weights, and 
be an assistant to us, but what could you do” 

“Considerable, sir” replied James. “At 
least, [ can try, sir, and I shall not always be 
so small as Tam now. Ido not expect te earn 
much at first, but if [ can only get enough to 
eat and to cover me decently, that is all I ask 
now, but by and by, sir, [ shall expect more, 
for if I have my health I can earn more.” 

All to whom James repeated this, felt that he 
was a manly little fellow, and deserved employ- 
ment; but somehow they did not want the 
trouble of instructing such a small subject.— 
James, poor fellow, was small, for he had fared 
poorly as to food, and had been pinched with 
cold and other hardships, many times, and that 
had stinted his growth. The morning passed 
away, and little James had no dinner. “] 
wish he had had part of mine,” methinks I hear 
some noble boy say, “he should have been 
welcome I am sure.” 

Well, my kind little friend, James was not 
discouraged, but kept repeating to himself, 
* Have patience, James, your tarn will come 
by and by; God always helps those who help 
themselves.” 

And his turn did come. He called at length 
upon a gentleman well known for his benevo- 
tence, as well as for his keen knowledge of hu- | 
man nature. He saw something in the boy’s 
face and manner which pleased him, and after 
asking James a few questions, and listening to 
his hearty and earnest “ I’!] try, sir,” he employ- 
ed him, and James is now a partner in the firm 
in whose employ he first commenced as an er- 
rand boy. He is universally respected and be- 
loved, and never forgets that he was once poor 
himself, and his purse is ever open to the wants 
of the suffering. Have patience, ye sorrowing, 
and fry, and you will succeed. Este.ue. 

CHRISTIAN UNION. 

The remarks in our last paper on Christian 
Union are confirmed and illustrated by the fact, 
that the Daily Morning Prayer Meeting, which 
commenced several years ago, in the Chapel of 
the Old South Church, Boston, is still continu- 
ed, and with increasing interest. It has always 
been, and is now, conducted by Laymen of the 
Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, and Episco- 
pal denominations. Clergymen frequently at- 
tend, from the country and from the city, but 
they feel no responsibility for the meeting—it 
is literally self-perpetuating—that is, the broth- 
er who presides one morning appoints his suc- 
cessor for the next morning, who is expected to 
appoint his successor for the next, and so on.— 
Persons of four different denominations will 
frequently take part by prayer or exhortation in 
the same meeting, being generally called upon 
to do so, though freedom is allowed for voluntary 
offerings. No preference is given, or claimed, 
by one denomination over another. Strangers 
are at & loss to know to what church the person 
belongs who takesa part. Intelligence is often 
given by brethren from different Churches in 
the city and in the country. The result is, that 
there is a variety in the exercises, which is both 
pleasing and edifying. If any thing is said 
which is objectionable, which rarely occurs, no 
reply is made at the time, but the person is 
spoken to privately, after the meeting. 

The Monthly Union Prayer Meeting which 
ie held in different Churches alternately, on the 
second evening of each month, and 


Monday 
which is expected to be conducted by the Pas- 
tors, has grown out of the Morning Meeting.— 


time and place of this meeting is given from 
the pulpit. 

Our young readers will see by this, thatthere 
is some love among Christians in Boston. May 
they possess a double portion of the same love, 
and carry it to Heaven. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Nelson, Ohio, Jan. 3, 1857. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed is one dollar 
for the Youth’s Companion for this year, 1857. 
I highly estimate your valuable little paper, and 
I hope you will long have the charge of it. I 
have taken much pleasure in perusing its con- 
tents, and also to see with how much delight it 
has been read in my father’s family. My broth- 
ers and sisters often like to read over again the 
old copies of the Youth’s Companion, which we 
have been careful to preserve, and I think we 
shall all receive gratefully its weekly visits 
once more. M. E. Bearpsuey. 
Hinesburgh, Vt., Jan. 5, 1857. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Sirs.—Miss Sarah 
E. Baldwin desires us to represent to you that 
she has been forthree or four years a deeply 
interested reader of that valuable paper, the 
Youth’s Companion, and now that it has en- 
larged its size, and donned a new face, all 
bright and glorious as a new tin pan, she shall 
esteem its weekly advent as the sine qua non 
of her temporal well-being. Indeed, she is al- 
together satisfied with your paper, which she 
regards as the ne plus ultra of human endeavor 
in that line. Maena Veritas. 


Somers, Ct., Jan. 1, 1857. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I have been spared to 
renew my subscription for the Companion one 
year more, which I believe makes thirty years, 
since it first found its way to my family, and it 
has ever been a source of amusement and in- 
struction to all the children that have from time 
to time been of my household. I en- 
close the names of two new subscribers, with 
three dollars, including my own subscription. 
Yours respectfully, Daviw Capy. 








VARIETY. 


HOW MANY MERCIES IN A YEAR. 


I have read of a little boy, very clever at 
figures, who heard so much about the goodness 
of God, that he thought he would try to reckon 
up how many mercies God had given him in 
that one year. So he took his slate and pencil, 
and began to set them down. 

* Let me see, 365 days, 365 mercies No; 
surely every hour has been a mercy, by day 
and by night; that then makes 8760. But! 
think I should count the minutes—the moments; 
for God is always doing me good. How many 
moments are in a year? Whata vast number! 
But let me count the greater mercies. There 
are my dear parents, who have been spared to 
me al] the year, two marks for this ; health pre- 
served, another; food, another; clothing, an- 
other; teachers, books, cheerful companions, 
and merry play, more still ; the Bible! a broad 
mark for that! Sabbaths; fifty-two. O dear! 
I cannot reckon: my slate is becoming full of 
figures and marks, and yet I keep thinking of 
more mercies. [ must give it up.’ 

And this was just what King David himself 
was obliged to do. I do not know that he had 


| ever tried to reckon in a way like the little 


boy’s, the thoughts of God’s love to him. But 
if do know that he felt the task to be too hard 
for him ; for here, in the 139th Psalm, are the 
words, ‘If I should count them, they are more 
in number than the sand.’ 

Think of them, dear children, more and 
more; and pray, not only that God’s mercies 
still come, but that you may be always mindful 
and thankful, and never forget the Giver while 
you receive the gift.— Union Magazine. 


A BAD MARE. 


It is a bad sign for a boy to beseen throwing 
stones at every dog, or pig, or bird he sees in 
the street. It shows that such a boy has an 
unfeeling heart. He don’t care how much 
suffering he may cause a poor innocent bird, or 
animal. What if he breaks a wing or a leg— 
he only laughs at the agony he has caused.— 
Boys, never cultivate such a cruel disposition. 
Never cause anything that has feelings, pain, 
if you can possibly help it. I am afraid if you 
begin by tormenting the poor innocent brutes, 
you can, after a while, injure your pe 
and associates. have already been seen 
to throw stones at poor boys just for the fun of 
it, or rather, to gratify the evil disposition of 
their hearts. Ah! many men have been hung 
for murder, or they have been sent to the State 
Prison, just because they cultivated such bad 
dispositions when they were boys like you.— 
hey db i gcruel t i first, 
and then to other boys, and 80, little by little, 
their hearts became hardened till they could 
even killa man. Think of this the next time 
you are tempted to pick up a stone to throw at 
any innocent thing that has life and feeling. 
Children’s Fri 





Now. 


Now: what is it? That point in duration 
which links the two eternities ; that flitting mo- 
ment which, as it emerges into the present, 
vanishes into the past. A beat of the pulse 
measures it: a heart-throb—a breath—while 
one utters the word, it comes—is gone. 

What of it? Especially this. Se is the ac- 
cepted time—the day of salvation. As it flies, 
God waits to be gracious. Listen! Divine 
love speaks. ‘Unto you, O men, I call. The 
great expiation has been made. The fountain 
is open. That flood is suffici Wh 
will, may live; and rise from death in sin to 
gory. am a@ just God, and yet a Savior. But 

lelay not. Now—notto-morrow. Tithe rush- 
es. Life ebbs. Death hastens. What men 
are at the last hour, = her Its moral 
hues color the illimitable 3 











it is characterized by the same spirit, and is 


Will you waste it? What! this breath into 


still- maintained with interest. Notice of the | which such interests crowd! on which 


hangs 
eternity! Waste it!. Are mad? Must 
truth be unheeded ? heaven “lost? Waste it? 
Ease, pleasure, gold, fame—throw them all 
away, if need be; but moments! Seize them 
—hold them!’ That undying goul is to be sav- 
ed, if ever, now ! 


PAUL’S ESTIMATE OF HEAVEN. 


In speaking of the glories of the eternal 
world, the rapture of the Apostle does not es- 
cape him asa sally of the imagination, as a 
thought awakened by the sudden glance of the 
object : he does not express himself at random 
from the sudden impulse of the moment, but in 
the sober tone of calculation. ‘I reckon,’ he 
says, like a man skilled in this spiritual arithme- 
tic, ‘1 reckon, after a due estimate of their 
comparative value, ‘that the sufferings of the 
present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed.’ 

No man was ever so well qualified to make 
this estimate. Of the sufferings of the present 
world he had shared more largely than any 
man. He had heard the words of God, and 
seen the vision of the Almighty, and the result 
of this privileged experience was, that he de- 
sired to escape from this valley of tears; that 
he was impatient to recover the celestial vision, 
eager to perpetuate the momentary foretaste of 
the glories.of immortality —Hannah Moore. 


DISPUTING WITH SATAN. 


An old and excellent writer gives the follow- 
ing valuable advice: ‘{f you would not be foil- 
ed by temptation, do not enter into a dispute 
with Satan. When Eve began to argue the 
case With the serpent, the serpent was too hard 
for her; the devil, by his logic, disputed her 
out of Paradise. Satan can mince sin, make it 
small, and varnish it over, and make it look like 
virtue. Satan is too subtile a sophister to hold 
an argument with him. Dispute not, but fight. 
If you enter into a parley with Satan, you give 
him half the victory.’ The reason is obvious: 
for we cannot parley with Satan without giving 
up principle ; and whenever we allow ourselves 
to debate the question, whether we will do 
wrong, it is almost certain that we shall yield. 
Principle being abandoned, there is little else 
to guide, but evil passions, which strongly 
prompt to sin. 


A CONSTANT MIRACLE. 


The Bible itself is a standing and astonishing 
miracle. Written, fragment by fragment, 
throughout the course of fifteen centuries, under 
different states of society and in different lan- 
guages, by persons of the most opposite tem- 
pers, talents and conditions, learned and un- 
learned, prince and ~~ bond and free; 
cast in every form of instructive composition 
and good writing, history, prophecy, poetry, 
allegory, emblematic representations, judicious 
interpretations, liberal statement, precept, ex- 
ample, proverbs, disquisition, epistle, sermon, 
prayer, in short, all rational shapes of human 
discourse, and treating, moreover, on subjects 
not obvious, but most difficult—its authors are 
not found like other writers, contradicting one 
another upon the most ordinary matter of fact 
and opinion, but are at harmony upon the whole 
of their sublime and tous scheme. 


Prof. Maclagan. 





DEATH IN PRAYER. 


The Norfolk Llerald relates a singular and 
striking event which recently occurred in 
Sampson Co., N. C. At the close of a religious 
exercise held during the week, a lady was dis- 
covered still upon her knees. On approaching 
her, she was found kneeling, her hands clasping 
the back of the seat, and her breath departed 
from her. She was dead, beyond all hope of 
remedy. Such a position well becomes the act 
of exchanging worlds—leaving this world in 
the most humble spirit and posture, as we shall 
desire to enter upon that. 


CLIPPINGS. 


Mux anp Warter.—A Dutchman in Alba- 
ny, some time since, went out to his milkman 
on the street with a dish in each hand instead 
of one as usual. The dispenser of attenuated 
milk asked him if he wished him to fill both 
vessels. The Dutchman replied, suiting the 
action to the word -— Dish is for the muilluk, 
and dish for the water, and J will mix them so 
as to shute myself.’ 





A Vittace Sprre.—An humble spire, point- 
ing heavenward from an obscure church, speaks 
of man’s nature, man’s dignity, man’s destiny, 
more eloquently than all the columns and arch- 
es of Greece and Rome, the mausoleums of 
Asia, or the pyramids of Egypt.—Channing. 

Tas Secret or Yours.—A lady never 
knows how young she looks until she had 





her portrait painted, nor how old, till she has 
had her daguerreotype taken. 


A Christian widow saw, with t alarm, 
her only child taken dangerously ill ; as the ill- 
ness increased, she became almost distracted, 
from a dread of losing the child. At length it 
became so extremely ill, and so convulsed, 
that she kneeled down by the bed deeply af- 
fected, and in prayer said, ‘ Now, Lord, thy will 
be done” From that hour the child began to 
recover, till health was perfectly restored. 


An avowed infidel, who had been accustom- 
ed to scoff at the Holy Scriptures, to exercise 
his profane wit in ridiculing the justice of God, 
and the future punishment of the wicked, and 
had strenuously denied that there was a hell— 
with his last quivering breath exclaimed— Now 
1 know that there is a hell, for I feel it !’ 

A gentleman asked a little girl what it was 
that made a person feel so when another tickled 
him? ‘1 suppose it is the laugh creeping over 
him,’ was the instant reply. 

When you hear a young lady ridiculing her 
absent friends and po inm Mess A infer that her 
oa and acquaintances ridicule or despise 





Why is a h looking at the paddi 
in © ccok chop tition’ like « tiidhowe? Be 


Cause he would be all the better if he had a bit 
in his mouth ! 

The best capital for a young man to set out 
in life with is truth, virtue and honesfy, all the 

ld of California and Australia will not make 

im so happy. 

There was a point in a quaint remark of a 
plain farmer to a somewhat transcendental 
compen *Take care, sir, you do not put the 

'y so high in the rack the lambs cannot reach 
it. 





POETRY. 





HEAVEN AS A HOME. 


I lone to think ah apr : 
a cou and bright, 
Its inhabitants’ all radiant 
Tn robes of spotless white ; 
I love to sketch its beauties 
eis 
ts smile of rapture beami 
On every joy-lit face. ae 
But, oh! it seems more beautiful, 
To those who weary roam, 
To contemplate the happy thought 
That heaven is a home. 


*Tis beauteous as a city 
Whose riches are untold, 

Whose gates are made of solid pearl, 
Whose streets are paved with gold. 

With wondrous glory shining, 
More than we dream of now, 

Where victor wreaths are twining 
To bind upon the brow. 

But, oh! it suits the wanderer, 
Around whom billows foam, 

To dwell upon the blessed thought 
That heaven is a home. 


The homes of earth are beautiful, 
When sanctified by grace, 

But that one will be brighter still 
Before our Father's face. 

There will be no more parting, 
No sighing, and no care, 

No fading of the blooming cheek, 
That oft awakes our fear: 

No vacant seats, no sorrow, 
No pain, no trial there,— 

A home with all its pleasure, 
A home without its care. 


Yes! I love to think of heaven 
As a place of glory bright, 

Its jewelled walls are brilliant 
With floods of living light, 

Its crowns of honor shining 
On brows that know no care, 

Its thrilling music streaming 
From every harp-string there, 

But, oh! methinks that o’er the thought 
A nameless charm is thrown, 

That twines in beanty round the heart, 
That heaven is a home ! 


SPEAK GENTLY. 

Speak gently!—lIt is better far 

To rule by love, than fear— 
Speak gently—let not harsh‘words mar 

The good we might do here! 


Speak gently!—Love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind : 
And a Friendship’s accents flow : 
Affection’s voice is kind. 
Speak gently to the little child! 
Its love be sure to gain: 
Teach it in accents soft and mild :— 
It may not long remain. 


Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will have enough to bear— 

Pass through this life as best they may, 
*Tis full of anxious care! 


Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the care-worn heart, 
The sands of life are nearly ran, 
Let such in peace depart ! 
Speak gently, kindly to the poor: 
Let no harsh tone be heard ; 
They have enough they must endure, 
ithout an unkind word! 


Speak gently to the erring—know, 
They may have toiled in vain: 

Perchance unkindness made them so: 
Oh, win them back again! 

8 ently !—He who gave his life 
Po tad man’s autho will, 

When elements were in fierce strife, 
Said to them, “ Peace, be still.” 

Speak gently !—'tis a little thin 
Propped in the heart’s deep Fell: 

The good, the joy, which it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. 


DISCONTENTED MARGARET. 


* Mother, I wish that I was rich, 
As Bell and Clara Gray ; 

And had a splendid pom like them, 
To ride in every day. 

Their en is so large and fine, 
So filled with splendid flowers: 

Their house, so grand and beautiful, 
Six times as big as ours. 

They’ve silks and jewels without end, 
And purses full of gold, 

And books, and games, and toys and dolls 
Most lovely to behold.” 


“You must not question, dearest child, 
Why God does so and so: 

The wealth is his: he knows on whom 
His bounty to bestow. 

Nothing do you deserve from God, 
And yet you’ve parents dear, 

Food, clothing, home, and all you need, 
For many, many a year. 

Be grateful and contented, then, 
And strive to do what’s right: 

Rather than wish for others’ wealth, 
Your daty keep in sight. 

The riches of God’s grace and Jove 
Hontix inelore each day : 

beh earthly vanities, 

quickly pass away.” 









THE PURITAN RECORDER. 


(THE PURITAN RECORDER is the pioneer of the Re. 
News It is the oldest 
gints pl inthe wenld,, Se hioaee 


completed its 41st . On its pages have been recorded 
pa mt ently 
ev i ts 

as the Boston » Was nearly contemporary with the 
ae oe eee — It —y* from the 
an auxiliary to cause foreign 

Domestic Bliseions, to the “Bible, Education, and’ other 
Benevolent Soeieties of the 


i 


day. It has ever been a stren- 
uous advocate for ev eifort which is te 
civilize and Christionize the humanrace. Its great 


has been to te revivals of pure religion, and to ex~ 
tend the Rolpumer’s kingnom, in all the forms of its re. 
g ing and b ahs the 
world. 

What it has done it purposes still todo, with 
adaptation to the genius and wants of the age. It does 
not, indeed, expect to promote the kingdom of Christ, 





os 





P ng, OF SUPP i, 1D to the erra 
tendencies of the times, any of the cardinal doctrines 
perk Bible. i i i 
a 


which, they have attained to so vi; & gro 

suc. reaching efficiency in the work of ev: i 
It endeavors, in all proper ways, to defend promote 
the Co. tional System of Church Polity, as in con- 
formity with the spirit and precedents of the New Testa- 
ment ; while it fellowships, and seeks to co-o) te with 
all of every ecclesiastical connection, who 

the same precious faith. Ali the moral and social reforms 
of the age, so far as they are based upon the Gospel, it 
labors steadily to advance. 

The Puritan Recorder has an Agricultural and a Do- 
mestic or F Department, witich are supplied and 


edited with care. 
to week a well digested Sie Fag es 
week a we’ ited summary of the Forei 
mestic News, Poy of General buséltigiaee, secund and 
literary. In addition to these sources of information, it 
employs stated able Correspondents in various parts of our 
own and foreign countries ; and its columns are abundant- 
ly enriched with original communications of v; 
appropriate interest. 1t is the aun of the proprietors of 
e Recorder to offer to the public a Religious Journal of 
the highest order, which shall be more and more worthy 
th ge of an hg Christian i 
much their endeavor to secure for their sheet 
an ediate and p i popularity, as by a sound 
and permanent influence to promote the’ good of men, and 
establish a claim to their end confidence. 
bscriptions for the Puritan kecorder are received at 
any time in the year. Terms $2,0U, in advance ; or, 2,50 
at the end of the year. When delivered by i 
cents is added, to defray this expence. The Office is at 


22 ScHOOL STREET, Bosto 
Qw 





of the j 
It is not so 





iN. 
MOORE, KIDDEL & CO., Proprietors. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST is a religious 

newspaper, which is now about to enter upon its ninth 
volume. It aims to maintain an uncompromisi ity 
to opp ion, whether ecclesi i, cavil, or social, and 
to evil of every name, entering heartily upon the various 
reforms of the day, neither rejecting the old because it is 
old, nor accepting the new because it is new, but seeking 
to prove all things, and hold fast that which is good. It 
is under the editorial ch: of Bev. Henay M. Dexter, 
Pastor of the Pine Street Congregational Church of this 
city, who has had much experience in connexion with the 
religious press, and who receives the active and constant 
co-operation of some twenty of the ablest and freshest 
writers among the clergy of New England. 

It has English and French Correspondents of superior 
ability, enabling it to give regular, reliable and readable 
letters from the Old World. In the de; it of Home 
Correspondence, it has an ample corps of co-laborers, 
among whom will soon be included a Washington Corres- 

ndent—Member of the U.S. House of Representatives. 
ts religious intelligence, obtained from original sources, 
and gleaned from a large number of exchanges, 
a great amount and variety of matter, and more pertai 
to New England, especially, than can be found in 
other jo Its secular department is prepared 
great care, and is believed to give a summary of all the 
important current events of the day. It designs to give 
brief yet candid criticisms of important new books, and 
pays special attention to al: Literary Intelligence. A 
entleman well known to the Agricultural ic, has 

een engaged as a stated it to that dep 
The fourth page of every paper contains an origi 
om designed to interest the children and do 

2 C ionalist is 1 





'. 





|, true 
rf are 
the examination of any who have heretofore taken no re- 
ligious paper, or who, for any reason, may be dissatisfied 
with the one they now receive. Price $2,00 per annum. 
$1,00 for six months, in advance. Specimen m sent 

GALEN JAMES & CO., 

120 Washington Street, Boston. 





when requested. 
s-2w 


WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, 
—AaND— 
Photographic Establishment. 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 

3. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. J. W. BLACKS 
PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerreo- 
type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon or 
in oil colors, being the only SURE way of obtaining 


portrait LIKENESSES from small, indistinct daguerreotypes. 
AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by an improved 


method. 

DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, in 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Moroceo and 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 





IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN, 
NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his 
m4 will be found to form one of the finest establiah- 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country, The fob 
lowing inducements may entitle 1t to patronage :— 


AGOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM, 


A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 


DRESSING GOWNS AND BREAKFAST JACKETS IN 
EVERY STYLE. 


THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
and BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 


CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARE 
NOT CHARGED 2% PER CENT EXTRA TO OFF 
SET BAD DEBTS. 

Try me once and see if these things be true. 


GEO. N. NICHOL® 
Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE 


Ww". P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston, 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWRLYB 
YRARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


spertionlar end pare inetduaie the supply of 
Schoo) Books and School Stationery, 
wiTH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 
Perey te ae found anywhere eles. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER. 
DEVOTED TO 


Piety, Morality, gor ceae A Love—No See- 
jani o 


ersy- 





POBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD, & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 


Parcs $larean. Stx corms rox $5, Paruent mm a> 
VANOR. 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and $1,25 
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